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REPORTS 


and 


REPORTERS 


Modern Monthly: Are you telling any- 
one why “Alcibiades”, author of the 


poem you printed on Trosky’s death, did_ : 


not sign his real name? 

Gotham Book Mart: Did you know that 
more than one literary vendetta was on 
display during the cocktail party given 
on your premises for William Carlos 
Williams? 

Tamara Toumanova: Lincoln Kirstein, 
in spite of his obsequies over the Rus- 
sian Ballet, had to admit after seeing 
you in “Aurora’s Wedding” that you are 
the “butterfly over the ruins”. 

Andre Breton: 


that Nicolas Calas is hiding the corpse 
of surrealism in his rooms, unbeknownst 
to his closest collaborators «n America? 

Virgil Thomson: Whas co you, as the 
most brilliant music critic »1 America, 
think of these characterizations of you 
by two different persons in the same 


conversation: “. .. plays the piano with 
jhe hands of a rag doll...”, and:: 
“« ..has the eyes of an unemployed 
Medusa... ”? 


Allan Ross Macdougall: As a Roose- 
velt voter and the author of a life of 
Isadora Duncan, you will be indignant to 
learn that a former friend of the great 
Isadora’s (and yours), Mary Lawton, 
termed the present source of your liveli- 
hood, WPA, a “slush fund for Roosevelt.” 

Nicolas Calas: Clement Greenberg, the 
critic whose self-styled amateur painting 
you attacked in View, says that you ap- 
parently want him to slap your face in 
front of the Dome, but, he vows, he will 
not give you that pleasure. 

Hilla Rebay: Why do you persist, be- 
cause your “non-objective” forms do not 
have direct reference to opjects that 
may be seen or mentioned in the salon, 
in believing that some of these forms 
may not have direct (if unconscious) 
reference to objects seen or mentioned 
in other divisions of (sanitary) human 
living quarters? 

George Dillon: Is it true that Oscar 
Williams wrote you he would not con- 
tribute any more work to Poetry because 
of Lionel Abel’s highly damaging review 
of his book, which you printed? 

Paul Eaton Reeve: What is the exact 
reason why work on your book about the 
famed black prizefighter, Siki, is not pro- 
ceeding at the rate it should? 

Kenneth Rexroth: Be assured that 
none of View’s literary collaborators had 
anything to do with the erstical wallops 
which your first book of poems received 
from three different magazines: Poetry, 
The New Republic, and The Living Age. 

George Jean Nathan: Edmund Wilson 
mentioned his differences witn you over 
William Saroyan in The New Republic: 
he is disappointed that Saroyan’s success 
has caused him to show signs of “philis- 
tinism” and also revealed the danger ot 
Saroyan’s assuming he is inspired by di- 
rect revelation. Why don’t you explain 
to Mr. Wilson that the gently hoisted 
eyebrow of nostalgic surprise at an 
artist’s swelled head is the most naif of 
eritical reactions? Or don’t you agree 
with Charlie Chaplin that “success 
makes people act natural”, and that if 


(CONTINUED ON FOURTH PAGE) 


Are you aware that it’ 
is being whispered in certain quarters. 


BULLETIN from BRITAIN 


i i ‘Hays on 
other features. 
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—KEtching by KURT SELIGMANN. 


The British are still the maddest folk in the world. The rest, 
of Europe used to call them crazy because they lived, for choice it 
seemed, on a damp island, ate heavily on rising from bed, always lay 
out in the sun whenever they could, killed foxes with ceremony and 
wept tears of blood when a dog died. These Islanders had also the 
endearing habit of touching their caps to Squire and Parson, but 
pinching Squire’s hares and cutting Parson’s sermon whenever the 
occasion arose. 

And they are still just as crazy: they watch ‘their churches and 
their art galleries being blown to pieces and they shrug. When a' 
public house goes up in little bits they shake fists at the sky and say 
what they’d do to Hitler if they could only get a line on him for two 
minutes! 

It takes a war like this to teach even us the lengths to which 
that madness will go. London has been terribly punished and its 
people have suffered more than words have the power of saying. 
Homes are destroyed, men and women and children killed, families 
separated, jobs lost—the future, for thousands, a vista of despair. 


But I’ll tell you, here and now, ithe idea of losing this war 


‘indeed confronted with 


“through the eyes of poets’’ 


IN THIS ISSUE: Communique from 
Cuba, France, and England; Boston- 
San Francisco with Forrest Anderson; 


Emlyn Williams, and 


$1 PER YEAR 


4 Cuban Poet 
Speaks 


Dear Comrades: 

If, as has peen said, North America is 
the country of records, you should be 
proud of publishing “the only poets’ pa- 
per in the world’. This certainly is a 
“record”! 

Our epoch is an epoch of solidarity 
|and poets have always lived too much 
alone. What finer thing is there than 
to hear news of each other, overcoming 
the obstacles of distance? 

Although I know little of poetry, I 
know much more about it than I could 
‘possibly know about anything else. 
That is, I relate all the probtems of lire 
to my feeling for poetry. Therefore 
I should like to speak about poetry: 

1. Poetry exists, independent of the 
poet, in a world as real as the objective 
world. 

2. Like truth without philosophy and 
metal before it is mined, the poct is al- 
| Ways expecting poetry in hopeful expec- 
tation. 

8. The poet, like the scienzenc investi- 
gator, does not create. He discovers. 


4. Poets have a double mission in the 
world. First, to despair (for no one 
will speak of losing hope unless he seeks 
it most earnestly) and afterward to tell 
others about it in the idiom of song, 
which others are able ne:tner to sce, 


‘hear, nor understand. 


5 Song (if it is good for anything) 1s 
not only a means by which the poet ex- 
presses himself and fully realizes him- 
self but also a means by wnicn all men 
communicate with each other in more 
subtle language and a means by which 
a new Jacob’s Ladder is iew wown from 
Heaven to earth. 

6. To be a poet is to live in the world 
and in the universe and in vwime and in 
eternity. 

7. The poet in addition to being hu- 
man has to be many other things which 
rise above the human or sink below it 
or deviate from it. Malraux puts the 
following in the mouth of one of his 
characters: “Man can only understand 
what is not himself.” 

8. If the poet is sensitive so delicate 
impressions from the architecsure of the 
rose, he must likewise be able to suffer 
all the more intensely at the injustices 
of an oppressive regime or the barbarity 
of a selfish war. 

9. To-day poets must be guardians of 
the rights of the spirit, enemies of to- 
talitarianism and of a too strictly ma- 
terialistic interpretation of human 
events. 

10. Poets of the whole world, who are 
situations es- 
sentially similiar, ought not to forget 
that it is Humanity which gives birth to 
poets and will likewise kindle within 
them the potentialities of their instincts. 

Enough said; a most affectionate 
greeting to the editors of View and to 
the poets who speak from the five cor- 


just hasn’t entered the ‘heads of our people. The British can take 
it on the chin with a steam-hammer and they wont lie down. And 
with all the honesty in the world I say that Hitler and his boy-friend 
will have to tear us into more pieces than (Goering ‘has medals be- 
fore he’ll start to make headway. 

As a poet I am dismayed by this stubborn will: I realize now 
the strength of an unimaginative Britain; the same unyielding will 
that makes these people philistines in Art. As a man, I’m proud 
of them, for I know that, though they won’t raise a finger to assist 


ners of the earth through this paper. 


EMILIO BALLAGAS. 


their artists, they’ll fight till they 
die to preven the disintegration of 
that political system which allows 
artists the right, if not the means, 
to live and work unhampered. 


HENRY TREECE. 
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Boston-San Francisco 
with FORREST ANDERSON 


Boston: of American cities, the 
aowager, squatting there behind 
her tiara of islands and ignoring 
the numerous skeletons in her 
closet. We dock near the Navy 
Yard. Bunker Hill Monument is 
nightlighted; in old graveyards, 
revolutionary names make history 
seem personal and close, Bronze 
plaques recall defiance of Britain 
and news-bulletins announce de- 
stroyer-collaboration. There’s no 
anomaly: one war for freedom to 
make more money; another war to 
keep the gains. Yarmouth Line, 
India Docks, Faneuil Hall, Old 
South and Old North Churches, 
Scollay Square, the Charles, the 
Howard Burlesque with its Episco- 
palian facade....blending in an old 
Colony enchantment. I feel as if 
I were in London of another time. 

Back to New York. Across 
dreary and fiat (from the sea) 
Long Island, tne towers of Man- 


hattan. An island behind an is- 
land. ‘‘The Battery is coming at 
vou,’’ a sailor says; and I reply, 


“‘Yes, my old home.’’ Witha 
shipmate (Carl, who knows Bill 
Saroyan) go to see OUR TOWN, 


evocation of 1902—innocent age! | 
—and the metropolitan audience is | 


lulled by Copland’s terse and 
twisted strains, by ‘terrible moon- 
light’, into regretting a home-life 
most of them couldn’t endure for 
more than two days. 

We depart. Once more our 
fates are welded to that of a sin- 
gle sea-going chunk of iron. <A 
fireman quits the ship at the last 
moment. We toss him his suit- 
case and in view of all the passen- 
gers, it busts wide open on the 
stringpiece. Over the ship’s loud- 
speaker, appropriate tunes: San- 
fran-fornia-Califriseo, Here we 
Aloha, China Boy. 


Off Florida, a Coast Guard sea- 
plane of the neutrality patrol puts 
out to look us over. 


Havana. A seaman going ashore 
is esticated wth pimps, punks 
and pansies. At Los Dos Her- 
manos, take on a few rum-cokes. 
Ron Caribe. The radio knows 
nothing but fire-smusic. Toward 
the townecenter. You can look 
right into restaurants, stores and 
even homes—they are that open- 
fronted. Most of the books 
(some interesting-looking ones on 
nevropathology) are printed in 
Rio. The Capitol is a _ stuffy 
edition of-our state buildings, with 
the inevitable dome. ““Sloppy 
Joe’s’’ is on one corner and ‘‘Dir- 
ty Dick’s’’ on the next. An elec- 
tion is just over. It looks like 
Batista versus Batista. El Tea- 
tro Nacional is hilariously rococo. 
But in the square, you can bench- 
dream and sip little blacks for 
centavos, 5. And I liked tthe 
Prado, with its greenbronze lions, 
and flanking walls of lovely, old 
blocks of coral. Overhead, in the 
arcade of tropical trees, invisible 
birds utter hauntingly melancholy 
tropical calls. I promenade in 
dungarees, but the Cuban people 
don’t stare as a p-elegant Anglo- 
Saxon crowd would rudely do. I 


particularly liked, at the Prado’s 
seward end, a clear marble statue, 
‘‘A EL Poetay Martir, Zenobia.’’ 
Another Latin touch. <A live sea- 
gull companions the green metal 
one. And.,. what poet isn’t? 


Midnight sailing. Some mess- 
boys have bought castanets and 
can expertly click them. Passen- 
gers line the inshore rails and ap- 
plaud a tipsy steward who just 
makes each next step. I hoisted 
a few more rum-ices, myself, and 
don’t mind, this time, the line-up 
at the pier. On the way out 
they tried to sell girls; on the way 
back, it’s pineapples and _ the 
church. But to me the leading 
institution of the country, the 
grand monument, the highest 
lighthouse, the cultural center and 
the key is the Cuba Libre. It I 


,hereby salute. 


Sunday at sea. ‘“‘I go to sea 
to get away from everything.’’ 
For a day the crewhand turns 
passenger. The loudspeakers 
drone out Tchaikovski (music for 
the roll of the Spanish Main. To 
the west, abrupt peaks and low- 
lying plantations. Ahead, like fell 
gray shadows, the sharp silhouets 
of three neutrality destroyers eye- 
ing us from the line. War changes 
the complexion even of the sea. 


Carl and I are reading Zola’s 
‘“Debacle’’—curious how the 1871 
downfall is paralleled by the re- 
cent one. 

We pass through the Yucatan 
Channel. Sargasso weed is thick 
and fast. 


Panama transit. Panama, 
‘‘where the Americas are spliced’’ 
(MacOrlan). My eleventh time 
through the Canal. But you are 
not a real sailor until you begin 
to forget how many times . 


One set of locks is being bomb- 
proofed by an eiectromet which 
lifts when a weight rests on it. A 
seaman threw five beercans over 
the side, the net rose, and he was 
fined $25. 

Cameras must be checked with 
the capitan. A good spy could 
get around that. No sketchmg 
in the Zone. But you can buy a 
map of the Zone in any hydro- 
graphic office for 10c. The third 
locks are started. The Cut is be- 
ing widened. Soldiers swarm 
everywhere. Soldiers and sailors 
are placed on the bridge and in the 
engine-room. Thye have a port- 


able telephone-set and all ship’s| 


orders are duplicated over the 
wire. No chance to garble sig- 
nals and steer into a gate. The 
whole lake would come pouring 
out in one gargantuan rush. His- 
tory would be swirled down that 
flood. 

The evening ashore in Panama 
City. A three-story town. Taxi 
with some shipmates to Cocoanut 
Grove. For the women, Panama 
is the next to the last stop. Tam- 
pico is the last. ‘‘She is so fat 
she has wrinkles in her legs for 


beginners.”’ Four ways for a 
dollar. Blood Alley, Chanere 
Grove. Don’t drink the 5¢ beer— 


a 


it’s sold back from the leavings. 
Don’t show your roll. Be sure to 
use a prophylactic. Don’t forget 
the ship sails in an hour. Don’t 
let me miss the ship. 

A negro girl (she couldn’t have 
been more than sixteen ... in 
years; in knowledge, I suppose, 
around eighty) bummed a drink 
from me. Her voice was basso 
profundo, her wacky ways tom- 
boyish... . 

Home to the Pacific. From Mon- 
key Island, long yellow sea-snakes 
swim out. Sunset and lightning 
are intermingled in a sulphurous 


display. The temperature in the 
engine-room is one hundred and 
twenty. A messboy died and 


the hammerhead sharks came for 
miles around. How they could 
sense the presence on board of a 
dead man, I don’t know, can’t 
guess. Turtles float around the 
ship and seagulls rest on ‘their 
weedy backs. Porpoises_ play 
with our wak2. They look the 
htapiest of all cheatures. Mex- 
ico encantada, ‘‘You can live 
like a king for fifty a month.’’ 
“In Bombay, I will show you 
where to get a star-sapphire for 
seven dollars. You aan sell it in the 
States for a hundred. In Shang- 
hai, the exchange is 32 to 1.”’ 
But I had ito get off in San 
Pedro. Point Fermin took an- 
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other dive. Carl went to San 
Francisco, then spent bus-fare 
back to talk books with me. 
Someone said, ‘‘You should go 
four hundred miles to see him, 
then refuse to talk books.”’ 

In a mood, I grabbed the 
streamliner to San Francisco. 


What sport to drink in the tail- 
end of the thing, while you watch 
unreel the country you have hitch- 
hiked over. The thrill is that of 
your first airplane ride. 

Then, Notre Dame des Brouil- 
lards, I register at the hall. If 
luck is with me, I shall write you 
from Shanghai and Colombo. I 
will tell you what happened after 
Treasure Island slid by lke a 
floating Ottoman dream, and after 
we headed Westward from the 
Gate. 


¢ 


Compass 
Editions 


THE MAN ON THE QUEUE by Sidney Alexander 

A generous and well-edited selection from a poet whose work has 
appeared in New Masses, Common Sense, etc., including two verse- 
plays, both of which have had radio presentation. With an introduc- 


tion by Selden Rodman. 


160 pages, handset in Nicolas Cochin types, printed on Chester Vellum 


paper, edition limited to 300 copies. 


Pamphlet binding 50c 
Bound in full cloth $1.50 


WE THANK YOU ALL THE TIME by Norman Macleod 
Norman Macleod has published two previous books of verse and two 
novels—but this volume of his collected verse, written over a ten- 
year period, is long over-due. Carefully selected and edited, these 
poems show a new maturity and balance in his work. 


72 pages, printed from handset Caslon types, on laid antique paper. 


Bound in full cloth $2 


AMERICAN SIGNATURES edited by Rae Beamish 
Heretofore unpublished work (short stories, poetry and prose) by 


Erskine Caldwell, William Saroyan, Babette Deutsch, Robert M. 
Coates, Henry Miller, Ruth Lechlitner, Oscar Williams, Eugene Jolas, 


and others. 


owed relations of life and love.” 


copies. 


promptly upon reauest., 


An edition limited to 250 numbered copies, printed from handset Caslon 
types on laid antique paver. Format designed by Romney Winter. 
MARKS UPON A STONE 6y Jane Dransfield 

Of these selected lyrics and sonnets of a distinguished playwright and 
critic, Alfred Kreymborg writes, “Jane Dransfield is a poet sensitive 
to nature and humanity, and whose musical speech reveals the shad- 


64 pages, printed from handset Centaur and Arrighi types, on Chester 
Vellum paper, edition limited to 250 copies. 


NATURAL WORLD by Eleanor Glenn Wallis 

Critics such as William Rose Benet have remarked that the exquisite 
lyrics of Eleanor Glenn Wallis are much too little-known. She has 
will reward any discriminating reader. 

48 pages, with an .introduction by Tom Boggs. 
Nicolas Cochin types on Champlain Text paper, edition limited to 175 


COMPASS EDITIONS are fine press books of poetry, criti- 
cism and fiction published by the Press of James A. Decker 
(Prairie City, Illinois) and the Black Faun Press (121 Edger- 
ton Street, Rochester, New York, and Prairie City, Illinois). 
The books listed above may be ordered from either address. 
The complete catalogue of COMPASS EDITIONS will be sent 


Bound in full cloth $3.75 


Pamphlet binding $1 
Bound in full cloth $2 


Printed from handset 


Bound in full cloth $1.50 
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Flash! 


Literary activity still goes 


fore last June, to find there some mess- 
ages from Pierre Jean Jouvs, Patrice de 
la Tour du Pin and Louis Aragon. 


The NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE 
has given us the last published 
poems of Patrice de la Tour uu Pin, wno 
was made prisoner in the early months 


f th d tly died i : 
seh padl “hers: ee eh ees ROYAL AIR FORCE : England 
wilful spirit of a young poet who was SUBSCRIBER WRITES 18 yet far from having gone 


under. We send our greet- 
ings, wherever we may be, to 


perhaps the most mastery, the most 


‘genuine, and the most uncrring of our|Fditor, View: 


KE. E, CUMMINGS, whose latest 
book is published by Duell, Sloane 
& Pearce. 


LETTER 


newer writers. 


. There are several of us at this 


|DENISE VAN MOPPES| Staten of the R. A. F. who are extreme- 


Experimental | 
Review 


number two 


with work by Anais Nin, Sanders 
Russell, Lawrence Durrell, Harvey 


‘ly interested in poetry and allied sub- 
| jects, so that View will be well circulat- 
ed and equally well discussed. 


. I myself have corresponded with 
various poets abroad, particularly in 
| France, where I was interested in the 
new “Poetes Casques” 1940, a magazine 
devoted to poetry by the Forces of the 
Allies and following on tne lines of a 
magazine published during tne last war 
and bearing a similar title. Unfortun- 
ately, the fate of my friends and fellow 
poets is unknown, as they were all serv- 
ing in either the French army or navy. 


View Listens 
| 


on at Cambridge. 


the noets of America, Long 
live our View! 


NICHOLAS MOORE. 


Special Laughter 


Howard Nutt 


fro im Breit, Robert Symmes, Virginia Se ke 2 oa ae continue our friend- with an introduction by 
Sieieeii ack: Johnson Wiliams! the ee eee 148) Oven, tor : ; 
Heeccon, Mary - Fas, Thoma poetry is definitely internatonal and a Richard Wright 


Marseilles 


France has never been smaller than 
now, yet never have people here been 
kept so widely apart. A great wall has 
arisen between the two zones, occupied 
and unoccupied; postcards can pass it, 
bringing news in scattered fragments; 


Merton and others. 

The exncriment is not ta foster 
an cccentricity or a novelty or 
language, nor to create a new lit- 
erature: it is ta extend the un- 
derstanding, ta bring everything 
into consciousness, to dovelon the 
artist’s awareness in the field of 
observation—in the world of ob- 


bond between nations which should over- 
ride the consequences of war. 


Before closing, I should like to make a 
; request and it is to ask you if there are 
| any literary friends in tne States who 
| would consider sending me copies ot 
| magazines and reviews of American lit- 
{erature for which they have no further 
use and which I could distribute to my 


Containins: an original lithograph 
in three colors by 


Max Kahn 


printed from the 
artist 

Limited to nineteen copies printed 

on Imported Rives Liampre paper, 


stones by the 


between the narrow printed phrases, a jects, values, dreams, in tensions Service friends. Any such gifts would numbered and signed by the 
few free Spaces measure exactly the within the social and economic &: be greatly appreciated, since cn my Sta- author 

scope of permissible tenderness, of the nrdeu ast welllantinimorsinvalved ‘tion we are organizing a literary and @ 

anxiety of those who seek to locate each states of consciousness—in the _ debating Society this winter, and besides Bound in full calf Aa $7.50 
other. All this is perhaps teeming way of the primitive, the saint, :providing material for discussion they @ 


with great poetry; but the works of our 
young poets, for the moment, can barely 
reach any ears. The Paris publishers 
have just obtained permission to ship, 
throughout France, only classics. The 
book-stores of the unoccupied zone, 
whose stocks of best-selling novels and 
already-obsolete political pamphlets were 
daily lower, are now suddenly flooded 
with Greek philosophy, French poetry of 
the sixteenth century, masterpieces o1 
mathematics, historical tex t-books. 
These high peaks of all thought are still 
framed, in the store-windows, by a few 
more recent publications which mere 
chance has allowed to drift there. But 
chance often advises us _ well in our 
readings; chance meetings are those of 
love. A periodical negligently fingered, 


as the wind’ helped the pages to turn, || 


near some second-hand book-store along 
the Seine... . how many times has this 
not been the first miraculous meeting of 
two minds which had sought each other, 
throughout all time and space? 

Chances of war, and those too of its 
consequences, have brought together, in 
Provence, many writers whom Paris 
formerly kept fascinatew. They are 
now travellers without baggage, whose 
memories are their only libraries. 

Their memories, or their new works. 
A few periodicals, FONTAINE, published 
in Algiers, the daily FIGARO, formerly 
of Paris but now published in the un- 
occupied zone, have recently tried to 
discover what will be the chief char-~ 
acteristics of these new works, how re- 
cent events will influence them. Re- 
plies, to such questions, have been var- 
ious and significant, suggesting some 
new literary controversy. Can the poet 
keep serenely distant whlie the whole 
world falls to pieces? Must he resist 
change, must he serve it? 

BLESSURES, a small collection ot 
verse by Gabriel Audisio, is the first, I 
think, to have been published since our 
defeat. And Audisio wrote these poems 
—or “moaned” them, as he says—last 
winter, when he still wore the uniform 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique. 

If book-publishing has not yet been 
revived, some periodicals still struggle, 
revive and give us a few poems. THE 
CAHIERS DU SUD continue their good 
work. Jean Wahl still publishes there, 
a critic and poet of great lucidity. Here 
too is Ilarie Voronca, a Rumanian who 
chose to be a French soldier and poet. 


The REVUE DES DEUX MONDKES 1s 
also beginning to be published again, 
but the NOUVELLE REVUE FRAN- 
CAISE has remained silent ever since the 
catastrophe. One must go back to its 
last numbers, those which came out be- 


or the mystic. 


Editor: ROBERT SYMMES, Wood- 
stock, N. Y¥. 

Associate Editors: SANDERS 
RUSSELL, VIRGINIA AD- 
MIRAL. 

Subscription for four issues: 


$1 


Harvey Breit 


There Falls 
Tom Fool 
Lawrence Durrell 
Zero and 
Asylum in 
the Snow 


Parker 
Tyler’s 


first collection of poems— 


The Metaphor 
in the Jungle 


with cover drawing by Matta and 
frontispiece (a portrait oi the 
author) by Tchelitchew, 
Gertrude Stcin has called Parker 
Tyler a viruotosa noet, and his 
poetry has caught the discrim- 
inating eye of Ezra Pound. In 
theix first appearance as a col- 
lection, his poems present an in- 
tense an plastic divination of the 
elusive modern libido, 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 
COPIES 


Pamphlet, 75¢ Cloth, $2 


The Press et 
JAMES A. DECKER 


PRAIRIE CITY ILLINOIS 


, would be welcomed as readng matter. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 


B. E. WALLIS 
Ay C.T RAs F. 
“Arley” 
' 16, Suffolk Rd. 
North Harrow, Middlesex 
| England 


Regular Edition 


Bound in full cloth... 
®@ 


The Press of 
JAMES A. DECKER 


PRAIRIE CITY ILLINOIS 


$1.00 


@ Partisans of Poetry will be happy to learn that the 
English magazine 


POETRI 


edited by Tambimuttu, 


is to be resumed. 


Inquiries 


should be addressed to the editor at 25 Marchmont Street, 


London, W. C. 1, England. 


[DIOGENES| 


and criticism 


Mills, 


| 
| | 
§ 
Roditi, Gordon Sylander, 


One Dollar a Year 


a new bi-monthly 
of international poetry 


presents in Issue I (October Ist) the following: 

poetry by William Carlos Williams, John Wheelwright, Clark 
Edouard Roditi, 
@@SG@ Williams, Charles Henri Ford, Gordon Oplandee 
Howard Blake, Gene Derwood, Arthur Blair, & 
a broadside on the Teaching of English by John Wheelwright ; 
a satirical sketch by Weldon Kees; stories by Robert Lowry, &e 
special sections on Bert BRECHT, Ivan GOLL, Garcia LORCA 
—withi translations and critical essays by Clark Mills, Edouard 
Frank Jones, 


Twenty Cents a Copy 


James Laughlin, Oscar 


&e. 


® Subscriptions and contributions are invited by the editors, 
Arthur Blair & Frank Jones, att Box 2035, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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_VIEW 


WELSH BARDS AND SOCIAL MOTIVATION 


It used to be said that the best ak aie 
lish writers were Irish. Now it looks 
as though the Welsh were coming into 
their own. Certainly Dylan Thomas 
continues to dominate fashions in poetry 
and now we have to thank a compatriot 


of his, Emlyn Williams, for the first 
endurable play which has opened on 
Broadway. Discounting the scandal of 


Journey to Jerusalem (a scandal from 
the point of view of writing, acting and 
direction) there has been practically no 


drama with serious intentions this sea-. 


son, thoroughly bearing out the predic- 
tion made in View in September. 


Emlyn Williams is an academician but 
he is also an actor and a Welsh poet. 
He adds nothing on the formal side to 
the well-made play we have inherited 
from Ibsen, in fact he contributes noth- 
ing progressive to the drama and in five 
years his writing will probably seem 
dated, but he dees make better use of 


the materials at hand than most of a 


contemporaries. 

His greatest virtue is characteriza- 
tion and this doubtless stems from his 
training as an actor. All of the parts 
he creates are good acting parts. The 


psychology is subtler and the overtones | 


richer than in most contemporary plays. 
What he chiefly lacks is greatness of 
conception. 

Night Must Fall with its psychotic 
murderer from the proletariat and its 
bored bourgeois heroine, both hypno- 
tized by an approaching act, made good 
us of Dostoevski and skillfully built 
up suspense. There were faintly marx- 
ian implications in the story—the disor- 


ientation of the lumpenproletarian and 
the boredom of the girl united them in 
the same anti-social act of murder, they 
were both symptoms of social malady, 
though this theme was only euggested— 
Williams is too much of a showman to 
write a thesis drama. 


Similiar implications also hover over 
The Corn is Green. Bessie, the cockney 
slut, is neatly motivated by her mother, 
an ex-thief who says frankly that she 
always rejected her daughter. The 
problem of the Welsh miners, a radical 
minority not even able to speak the 
language of the ruling group (compare 
our Spaniards in New Mexico or the 
Indians on some of our reservations) 
forms a background for the story, 
which, however, is told in terms of the 
personal. 


This is what gives Williams’s work 
its richness and interest, this sound eco- 
nomic motivation and rather subtle reve- 
lation of psychological detail. His 
characters are convincing portraits of 
people subject to the forces we know so 
well to-day. His idealism, however, does 
not transcend the contemporary. His 
plays hold a mirror up to tine time re- 
flecting no more and no less than a mir- 
ror is able to see. 

On the score of dialogue, Williams 
rises above the average. His writing 
is warm and alive and he cun at times 
throw off a poetic passage in good taste 
which is rare indeed in these days of 
wooden naturalism. 


H. Ro ALY 


REPORTS AND REPORTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE) 


they show a swelled head arter achieving { abortion, but as the cult of the average 


success, they always had it? 

James Laughlin: Tell your aunt and 
uncle not to lose heart: pessimists pre- 
dict Wendell Willkie will run again in 
four years—and win! 

Julien Levy: If you are inducted into 
the army, your Gallery will very def- 
initely not be run by Mr. and Mrs. James 
Thrall Soby, who report themselves 
angry and shocked that they were men- 
tioned for the post. 

David Woolf: Although you received 
one of the current annual prizes award- 
ed for poetry by Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, you wrote much better, and more 
mature, poetry ten years ago under the 
name of Ben Maddow. 

Billie Holiday: View recommends that 
you demonstrate to Mildred Bailey how 
Alec Wilder’s “Give Me Time—I’ll Give 
You Love” ought to be sung. 

Harry Brown: Take off that tete-de- 
merde mask belonging to Geoffrey (“Pe- 
teux-Plus-Haut-Que-Le-Cul”) Grigson— 
it will get you no admirers; your hyster- 


ical attack on View (in Vice Versa) not, 


only alienated certain of your own con- 


tributors but brought View reveral new! 


subscribers as well. 

Phillip Barry: The real reason that 
Florine Stettheimer did not accept John 
Houseman’s offer to do the sets and cos- 
tumes for your new play, “Liberty 
Jones”, is on account of the lilac tree in 
the last act. Miss Stettheimer is allerg- 
ic to lilacs. 

Major Filippo Tommaso 
You are a disgrace to Futurism, 
snappy little art movement you started 
and pretend to lead still. Why is “war” 
more sincere, aS you say, than anything 
else, and why, since it is as old as the 
hills, is it more “futurist” than peace? 
Also, why are machines any mors 
“esthetic” in war than in peace, 
they are equally useful in either? And 
what if, as you say in = bad poem, 
“Women don’t love silent, gentle little 
airplanes that don’t know how to bomb”? 
They still love silent gentle little babies 
that dont know how to bomb. Or don’t 
they love them in Italy? Maybe those 
who cried, “Basta!” at your recent lec- 
ture in Rome still do. 


Walt Disney: Don’t let the wiser-than 
wisecrackers tell you you’re an utter 
flop in “Fantasia”. As a psycnologist of 
esthetics, you are a genius. It’s true 
that “Fantasia” as a work of art is an 


Marinettt: | 
the | 


since ; 


it is masterly document. You have pro- 
jected on the screen in visuai terms prv~ 
cisely the aural response ot the average 
listener to serious music. Those ele- 
phant ballerinas are not jokes; they rep- 
resent many a listener literally doing 
the dance of the hours in his or her 
head. “Fantasia” is probably the most 
accurate graph of the popular imagina- 
tion ever projected on any screen; in- 
deed, to a few of us it is not a fantasy 
at all but the most prosaic and sober of 
sermons on the lagging wits of man. 


View Poets: 

Ivan Goll writes, “I was born at 
Saint-Die (France) of an Alsatian 
father and Lorranian mother, that 
is to say, in onstant contradiction 
with myself ,with the East and the 


West. . . I passed the greater part 
of my life in Paris, leading with 
my wife, Claire, the pure existence 
of the poet. ..In the summer of 
1939 I came to the United States, 
my only baggage being the three 


sheaves of ‘Jean sans’ Terre’, 
‘Chansons Malaises’, and a prose- 
poem ‘Lucifer Vieillissant’. Here 


in America I continue ‘Jean sans 
Terre’ and the passvie resistance 
of the poet.” 

Owen Dodson says: “I don’t know 
what to write about myself except 
that I began to write at Bates Coi- 
lege; (before that my brother and 
I wrote little bits of theatre for 
our stage in our cellar where we 
had set up a platform and stole 
our sheets for curtains. We were 
young then, no more than 9 or 11). 
Then I went to Yale University 
Drama School and during my three 
years there was in the 47 Work- 
shop playwriting class. I wrote 
two plays that had big produc- 
tions: ‘Divine Comedy’ (about 
Father Divine) and ‘Garden of 
Time’ (Medea in Greece and 
Georgia); both of these are poetic 
plays. I kept writing poetry all 
along. have had some published: 
Life & Letters To-day (London), 


Opportunity, N. Y. Herald-Trib- 
une, New Masses, Yalje L'tera-y 
Magazine. Now I’m teaching 


Speech and Drama in Atlanta at 
Spelman College. I belong to the 


Negro Plavwrichts Comnanv. 
SS 
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folio 


The Annunciation 


He who mows the oats grows faint when 
noon flings on the field her blazing pese- 
tas. I fallasleep on my sheaves. The world 
to come holds no interest, its claws are not 
born, my blood is heavy on the harvest, 
on my caved in futures, I swim joyfully in 
my fractures, in my spells, my plurals. I 
save yourself if you can! I hatch an en- 


raged egg. 


An icy wave rises in me, the skin of my 
face hardens, I have, on the shoulders, an 
enamelled plate signed Bernard Palissy, I 
have declared my passion, I have fixed my 
passion, I have fixed my eyes on the Gor- 
gon’s eyes, two black holes that make a 
trip around the world, two women in tears 
on tables of stone. 


New worlds have glided through my sleep 
like snake-weeds of fire, gilded lizards from 
theramparts of Cahors, brooklets of shroud- 
ed pirates, I was alone, all of a sudden, in 
a new country, with blood on my hands, 
and I was alone, color of storms, having 
crossed, I don’t know how, the wall ofiron. 


I retained my breath, my life, my song, as 
the stout gentleman retains his life, his 
breath and his song at each of his morn- 
ing exercises, but it was not the same thing, 
it was not the same life, the same breath, 
nor the same song, with me, it was my 
living breath, my breathing life, my song 
of David upon the gulf of the wind. © 


MAURICE 
BLANCHARD: 


FROM It’s A Holiday And You 
e & Don't Know It 


translated by 


And I have seen life as the bull sees the 
lasts word flash, and I have heard the cries 
which acclaim life, the cries of idiots, of 
whores, of the superannuated, and I have 
seen life in the thick flight of wasps, but 
I had other things to do besides catch 1- 
mages. 


To Rene Char 


Iron-haired winter hammers the iron 
winter with flax on his head hammers bread 
hammers the air and hammers the loins 
hammers the sea breaks the souls 
hammers anger and breaks stones 
hammers the eagle 

hammer the wheat and sweet charity 


Winter with her large soapy arms rocked 
the cliff and catastrophes. 


Fleeing the dust and fires of St. John I 
leapt the folds of an amorous Alp and ev- 
erything happened like a handshake, I 
scaled ruts deeper than nights are. I lean- 
ed onislands, I returned from far enough, 
I shattered my paths. 

A young poet, in the valley, raised his lion 
eyes toward the storied rocks, toward the 
storied snows. A lake surmounted by aig- 
rettes and folksongs cut its diamonds and 
all the Ophelias of Vaucluse floated like 


logs, like large innocent eyes. 


- What did you say? 
- I said goodmorning by the way. 


Charles Henri Ford 


View Poets: folio ? 
OWEN DODSON: Three Poems 


Metaphor for Minorities 


The snow cannot melt too soon for the 


birds left behind. 


The crumbs fall in the crevices of snow, 
And the birds taste winter in their throats, 
Wonder where the warm seasons went. 
Their wings do not know the directions: 
The other flocks have gone; the signals 
are covered with winter, 
There are no signs. Directionless. Lost. 


Alone. 


Why are the flowers on the trees so white? 
Why are these flowers so cold? 


Smoke is in the chimneys where the warmth 
1S; 
The sky is low and dark in the barns; 
The intricate cob-webs are thinner than 
branches: 
They are not singing places, not resting 
places. 
The hay has not the smell of their nests. 
Their songs turn like a frozen miracle to 
ice in the air. 


The dark stiff little compact spots you see 
on these white fields 
Are not shadows 


On the Beach 


This is not the hour for oral speech: 
Words contending with the wind, with 
close sounds 
Of other lovers striving on the beach, 
With waves, the sand sniffers, the hounds. 
No. This is quiet in between the long 
Sentences: the lengtlis of speech at will. 
Lettheeyeremember, theearscatch thesong 
We sing deep in the bone in the still 
Unoutward parts that have theirresurrection 


In themselves. Cancel the mouth of poetry 
and prose; 
Be eager now to seek the dark confection 
In the flesh and feed until desire goes, 
Until we sleep, until we cannot tell 
Why midnight walked and did not ring 
her bell. 


FROM Poems for Kenneth 
I 


Our theatre is a spider’s home, 
The dust is not disturbed even when the 
ghosts we created enact our plays 
And sleep after the curtain of morning 
moves strangely like a hand, 
Sending long fingers to dig through the 
ceiling and lay 
Their lengths of light on our stage. 


II 


If we had counted all the stars 

And made each constellation clear, 
I’d recognize more than that spear 
Swinging from the solid side of Mars. 


But when we went, not long ago 
Exploring all that silver land, 

I would not stay because the snow 
Turned ice within my hand. 


View Poets: folio 3 
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NC THOERAS GW PLIES sh il aps 


Ballad of the Guye 


Witchery, watch out for witchery! 
The Guye, watch out for the Guye! 


The turbid waters of the river 

Are deep, they are full of dead men; 
And the curving shells of turtles 
And heads of negro babies. 

At night he draws his arms out 
That river, and rips at the silence 
With his talons, sharp as the talon 
Of a crocodile in a frenzy. 

Under the screaming starlight, 
Under the flaming moonlight, 

The river creeps through the boulders 
And with his invisible fingers 

He shakes the arch of the bridges 
And strangles the travellers. 


Witchery, watch out for witchery! 
The Guye, watch out for the Guye! 


Little dwarfs with enormous navels 
People the troubled waters, 

Their squatty legs are twisted, 
Their great big ears stand upright! 
What if they should eat my baby, 
The pure dark flesh of my baby 
And drink all his blood up 

And lock up his eyelids, 

Lock up his big eyes like pearls! 
Take care, the Coco will get you! 
Take care or the Coco will kill you! 
My little one, Oh my little one, 


May the collar you wear protect you . . ! 


Witchery, watch out for witchery! 
The Guie, watch out for the Guye! 


But Chango, he didn’t listen. . . 

A hand came out of the water 

To snatch him... It was a Guye. 
With two blows his skull was broken, 
His two big eyes were extinguished 


And all of his teeth pulled out 


And a knot was tied with his legs 
And another knot with his arms. . . 


My little one, Oh my little one, 

Your fat little lips are smiling 

And down in the depths of your river 
My troubles are rocked into slumber 
In your quiet veins 

In your humid heart... 


Witchery, watch out for witchery! 
The Guiyje, watch out for the Guie! 
My little one, Oh my little one, 
Now heed what I say! 


Street Cry 


Ah! 

What a piece of the sun, 
Flesh of the mango! 
Watermelons, 

Bananas. 


Whattyuhneed, whattyuhneed, 
Whattyuhneed! 
Whattyuhneed, Lady of the house 


Come on out... 


Blood of the veinless mamey, 
And here am I, bled dry, 
Mamey for the bloodsuckers - 
Can’t wait all day! 


Bitter fleshed brunette, 
Take a look at my wagon, 
Wagon of green palm trees, 
Take a look at my wagon; 
Wagon with four wheels, 
Take a look at my wagon; 
Wagon of earth and sun: 
Take a look at my wagon! 


GUIJE, African river spirit 
MAMEY, Cuban fruit with bright red flesh 


translated by H. R. Hays 


View Poets: folio 3 
[V AN (GOLL: JOHN LANDLESS 


LOSES HIMSELF IN THE SUN 
John Landless adulates 


Drink from my eyelids 
The enchanted honey 
The immense light 
Ofthe: ill 

Parch and compress 
Grandfather of Minos 

My muscle and my tallow 
Down to the rock of bone 


The adolescent star 
The drunken daybreak 
Of the young centuries 


The dreadful eye 

The eye in the brow 

Of the unnameable being 
Whom we do not know 


The egg of geneses 
The egg above all eggs 
The kiss of embers 
The wedding of fire 


The dynamite 
That in the cities 
Replaces myth 
By truth 


The mindless bomb 
In whose explosion 
The tombs tumble down 
For the redemption 


And though Landless 
John’s thin body 
Covers the earth 

As do the dead 


*““Vanquisher of daybreaks”’ 
He says “Sovereign! 
Descend and devour 


My sterile grain 


I eat thee forever 
In the black current 
In the soft orange 


And do not offer thanks 


In the pomegranate 
Pregnant with thee 

And in the nutmeg 
I drink thee forever 


And in the gooseberry 
And in the melon 
Everywhere thy being 
Fills these sunlets 


But since I love thee 


Gnaw with the beasts 

The ants and vultures 
All from my skeleton 

Pride and love 


Wring twist and tan 
My livid skin 

That fades already 
Dulltinsel 


And in the flow 

Of blood and matter 
Let well-fed angels 
Dine and grow drunken 


Descend and flay me 
Grand inquisitor 
Make of me the torch 
Of mortal happiness 


If in thee I go free 


From the blood of the wicked 


My flesh though dear to me 
Consents to perish 


Satrap I cannot 

Longer rot 

After the festivals of love 
I shall die at last 


Incinerate and burn 

In the divine fire 

Of thy twilight 

That which was so vain 
Sun I invite thee 

And I submit myself 
Lift me from the dead 
Never again never 


With such miserable hunger 
Punish this blasphemy 
Avenge thyself at last 


translated by Clark Mills 


